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Hon.  Robt.  B.  Smith, 

Governor  of  Montana. 

Dear  Sir : — 

I beg  to  submit  herewith  my  Annual  Report,  and  respect- 
fully ask  that,  after  examining,  you  kindly  transmit  the  same 
to  the  Honorable  Board  of  Live  Stock  Commissioners  of  the 
State  of  Montana. 

Respectfully  yours, 

M.  E.  KNOWLES, 

State  Veterinarian. 


ANNUAL  REPORT 


State  Veterinary  Surgeon. 


Helena,  Montana,  October  1st,  1897. 
To  the  Honorable  Live  Stock  Commissioners  for  the  State  of 
Montana : 

Gentlemen: 

In  pursuance  of  the  duty  imposed  by  the  Law  creating  the 
office  of  State  Veterinarian  for  Montana,  I beg  to  submit  my 
Annual  Keport. 

Fortunately,  infectious  diseases  among  the  domestic  ani- 
mals of  our  State  have  been  limited  to  one  or  two  scab  in- 
fections among  sheep,  of  limited  extent,  and  in  small  bands 
that  were  placed  in  quarantine  by  my  predecessor,  but  are 
now,  thanks  to  the  intelligent  and  active  management  of  Mr. 
IT.  H.  Nelson,  perfectly  clean  and  free  from  scab,  or  other  in- 
fection. 

It  was  my  unpleasant  duty,  soon  after  going  into  office,  to 
sheep,  who  had  flagrantly  violated  his  quarantine  regulation 
file  an  information  against  one  owner  of  a band  of  scabby 
in  every  particular.  This  information  is  still  pending  in  the 
District  Court  of  Cascade  County. 

Sarcoptic  mange,  an  infectious  skin  disease  of  horses,  I 
find  prevalent  to  a large  extent  in  a considerable  portion  of 
Teton  Countv.  This  infectious  disease  has  been  in  existence  in 
Teton  County,  according  to  reliable  information  from  old  resi- 
dents of  that  County,  for  a period  covering  at  least  the  past  ten 
years,  and  for  some  reason  not  plain,  has  never  received  any 
official  recognition  until  reported  to  me  early  in  the  Spring 
by  Mr.  C.  Burbank,  a citizen  of  that  County.  At  my  request, 
a meeting  of  the  horse  owners  of  Teton  County  was  held  on 
the  29th  day  of  May,  1897,  which  was  largely  attended  by 
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those  interested,  and  an  Association  was  formed  for  tlie  pur- 
pose of  better  and  more  thoroughly  caring  for  the  diseased 
range  animals.  At  this  meeting,  very  happily  the  As- 
sociation seconded  all  my  actions  in  the  matter,  and 
all  the  gentlemen  were  willing  and  anxious  to  take 
aggressive  steps  for  the  stamping  out  of  this  pest.  The 
wise  counsel  and  advice  offered  by  the  horse  owners  of  Teton 
County,  in  regard  to  the  management  of  this  equine  pest, 
greatly  simplified  the  matter  of  dealing  with  the  disease,  and  I 
desire  herein  to  compliment  the  Association  for  the  intelli- 
gence displayed  and  information  given  relative  to  the  man- 
agement and  curing  of  the  disease,  and  also  to  extend  them 
my  hearty  thanks  for  the  aid  and  co-operation  they  gave  and 
are  giving.  Commissioner  Flowerree  was  elected  President, 
and  Mr.  Clias.  F.  Green,  Secretary  of  this  Association,  and 
during  the  meeting  the  following  By-Laws  and  Regulations 
were  passed,  and  are  being  rigidly  lived  up  to  by  the  citizens 
of  Teton  County,  and  in  a reasonable  length  of  time  we  hope, 
with  the  progress  so  far  made,  to  be  able  to  stamp  out  this 
disease  entirely.  As  you  will  see  by  the  appended  agree- 
ment, nearly  every  horse  owner  in  Teton  County  is  constituted 
a sanitary  policeman,  and  the  work  devolving  upon  them  has 
been,  and  is  being,  carried  out  faithfully. 

The  following  is  a copy  of  the  Minutes  of  the  meeting  men- 
tioned above,  followed  by  the  Agreement  between  the  horse 
owners  of  Teton  County: 


“Clioteau,  Montana,  May  29th,  1897. 

“Pursuant  to  a call  from  the  State  Y eterinarian  for  a meet- 
ing of  the  horse  owners  of  Teton  County,  for  the  purpose  of 
discussing  the  best  means  of  treating  the  horses  of  Teton 
County  for  Avhat  is  known  as  mange,  or  scab,  said  meeting  was 
held  on  Saturday,  May  29th,  1897.  Called  to  order  by  Dr. 
Knowles,  State  Veterinarian.  On  motion  of  Louis  blather- 
son,  W.  K.  Flowerree  was  elected  Chairman.  On  motion  of 
C.  Wallace  Taylor,  Chas.  F.  Green  was  elected  Secretary. 

“Dr.  Knowles  gave  information  as  to  what  preparations,  or 
ingredients  were  known  to  be  an  effective  cure  for  mange,  or 
scab,  and  suggested  that  a dip  furnished  for  trial,  composed 
of  nicotine  and  tar,  diluted  with  water,  be  given  a thorough 
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test.  He  also  recommended  other  preparations,  known  to  be 
good,  should  be  given  a trial,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  surest 
and  cheapest  dip. 

“On  motion  of  Mr.  Matherson,  t lie  Chair  appointed  M.  J. 
Hansford,  Frank  Trocliott  and  Olias.  F.  Green  a committee  to 
draft  resolutions  and  plans  for  gathering  and  dipping  the 
horses  of  Teton  County.  On  report  of  the  Committee  the  Res' 
olutions  were  read.  On  motion  of  I)r.  Knowles,  amendments 
were  offered  to  Section  Six.  On  motion  of  Frank  McDermott, 
amendments  were  offered  to  Section  Three,  of  the  Resolutions. 
After  considerable  discussion  the  amendments  were  carried. 
On  motion  of  Mr.  McDermott  the  Resolutions  were  adopted. 
The  Chair  named  (has.  F.  Green,  Frank  Trocliott,  C.  S.  Scoffin, 
.).  V.  Davies,  to  assist  the  Veterinarian  in  naming  the  parties 
to  dip  scabby  horses.  On  motion  of  Mr.  Burbank  the  sum  of 
$>1.00  per  head  was  voted  to  be  paid  for  delivering  scabby 
horses  to  the  Deputy  Veterinarian,  after  July  15th,  1897. 
“After  giving  the  Veterinarian  a list  of  the  names  of  horse 

owners  of  Teton  County,  the  meeting  adjourned. 

“W.  Iv.  FLOWERREE, 

Chairman.” 

“CHAS.  F.  GREEN, 

Secretary.” 


COPY  OF  AGREEMENT. 

“We,  the  Committee  appointed  to  submit  the  best  way  of 
gathering  and  treating  the  horses  of  Teton  County  for  the 
mange,  or  scab,  respectfully  submit  the  following: 

“First:  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  person  owning 

or  controlling  horses  in  Teton  County  to  gather  and  dip,  or 
swab  with  some  preparation  known  to  be  a sure  cure  for  the 
mange,  or  scab,  all  horses  belonging  to  or  controlled  by  them. 

“Second:  That  when  gathering,  they  dip  all  horses  affect- 
ed. running  with  their  bands,  and  that  they  keep  a record 
of  all  brands  that  they  dip;  and  that  they  report  the  number 
and  brands  they  dip  to  the  Deputy  Veterinary  Surgeon. 

“Third:  That  the  15th  of  July,  1897,  be  set  as  the  time  for 
all  horses  of  Teton  County  to  lie  dipped  for  the  scab,  and  after 
that,  date  any  and  all  horses  having  the  scab,  and  remaining 
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not  treated  for  the  scab,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Veterinary 
Surgeon  to  take  into  his  possession  such  horses  and  dispose 
of  them  as  he  sees  fit.  (Amendment  to  Section  Three:  Thar 
after  the  15th  of  July,  any  person  finding  a horse  affected  with 
the  mange,  or  scab,  he  shall  take  the  same  to  the  nearest 
Deputy  Veterinarian,  and  receive  in  compensation  $1.00  per 
head.) 

“Fourth:  That  when  parties  are  gathering,  and  find  any 

horse,  or  horses,  that  they  consider  in  too  bad  a condition 
to  help  by  dipping,  they  shall  report  the  same  to  the  Veteri- 
narian, and  that  he  shall  condemn  the  same  to  be  shot. 

“Fifth:  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  persons  when  they 
dip  a horse,  to  cut  the  lower  half  of  all  the  mane  off. 

“Sixth:  That  we  consider  the  sum  of  $1.00  per  head  a fair 
compensation  for  treating  one  horse,  but  that  this  sum  shall 
be  confined  to  horse  owners  only.  And  we  recommend  that 
the  Veterinarian  designate  the  parties  who  will  be  allowed  to 
dip  other  horses  than  their  own.  (Amendment  to  Section 
Six:  That  the  Chair  appoint  five  horse  owners,  who  will  assist 
the  Veterinarian  in  appointing  the  parties  who  shall  dip 
horses.) 

“M.  J.  HANSFORD, 

Chairman  of  Committee.” 

“FRANK  TROCHOTT. 

“CHAS.  F.  GREEN.” 

Following  is  the  list  of  Official  Deputy  State  Veterinarians 
to  assist  in  carrying  out  the  wishes  of  the  Association: 

Henry  Radcliff,  Saypo,  Montana. 

Chas.  Jefferson,  Saypo,  Montana. 

Geo.  Arnold,  Saypo,  Montana. 

James  Collins,  Raymond,  Montana. 

Carl  Burbank,  Choteau,  Montana. 

F.  P.  McDermott,  Choteau,  Montana. 

F.  Trochott,  Choteau,  Montana. 

Hugh  Crossen,  Choteau,  Montana. 

Chas.  Pearson,  Pondera,  Montana. 

Chas.  Scoffin,  Pondera,  Montana. 

Jerry  Morgan,  Dupuyer,  Montana. 

R.  Morgan,  Dupuyer,  Montana. 
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John  Hall,  Dupuyer,  Montana. 

Geo.  Steele,  Browning,  Montana. 

Frank  Jones,  Dupuyer,  Montana. 

Clias.  Phemister,  Dupuyer,  Montana. 

Henry  Ryan,  Dupuyer,  Montana. 

P.  O.  Berglund,  Dupuyer,  Montana. 

Clias.  La  Bresclie,  Dupuyer,  Montana. 

John  Bobbins,  Brighton,  Montana. 

C.  W.  Taylor,  Choteau,  Montana. 

James  Adams,  Sun  River,  Montana. 

W.  K.  Flowerree,  Sun  River,  Montana. 

C.  F.  Green,  Choteau,  Montana. 

Kyle  Price,  Bynum,  Montana. 

Glanders  among  horses  has  existed  to  a limited  extent  in  a 
few  localities  of  the  State,  but,  with  increasing  intelligence 
among  horse  owners  as  to  this  disease,  and  the  fact  that,  in  a 
few  localities  men  have  been  unfortunate  enough  to  contract 
glanders  and  die  from  it,  has  and  is  making  our  stockmen 
more  suspicious  of  its  existence,  and  anxious  to  keep  it  in  sub- 
jugation, which  desire  on  their  part  will,  in  time,  make  the 
disease,  so  far  as  Montana  is  concerned,  almost  an  unknown 
one. 

As  far  as  possible,  my  method  of  dealing  with  glanders  has 
been  much  different  from  that  adopted  heretofore,  in  so  far 
that,  where  I find  the  disease  existing,  I make  a strong  effort 
to  examine  all  horses  in  the  locality  that  are  likely  to  come 
into  contact  with  the  diseased  animal.  While  this,  in  the 
main,  will  consume  more  time,  and  be  more  expensive  at  the 
outset,  time  will,  I am  sure,  prove  it  to  be  the  most  economical 
method  of  dealing  with  this  disease. 


I should  like  to  warn  our  citizens  against  the  danger  of  in- 
fecting themselves  by  the  handling  and  treating  of  glandered 
horses,  or  horses  even  showing  a suspicion  of  the  disease,  and 
1 sound  this  note  of  warning  more  urgently  because  there 
have  been  at  least  two  deaths  from  human  glanders  in  our 
State  during  mv  term  of  office. 

o i 


There  seems  to  be  an  opinion  among  many  citizens  of  our 
Stati*  that  the  State  Veterinarian's  salary  depends  upon  the 
number  of  animals  destroyed  for  infections  diseases,  and  that 
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tlie  Veterinarian  is  likely  to  take  advantage  of  this  fact  for 
his  own  personal  ends,  and  destroy  animals  in  which  there  is 
only  a suspicion  of  an  infection.  Nothing  could  be  further 
from  the  truth,  and  any  citizen  sufficiently  interested  can 
correct  this  unjust  suspicion  by  examining  the  law  creating 
the  Office  of  State  Veterinarian. 

Wherever  I am  called  throughout  the  State  iu  the  investiga- 
tion of  infectious  diseases,  I always  make  it  a point  to,  as  far 
as  possible,  instruct  the  owners  as  to  the  symptoms  and  char- 
acter of  the  infectious  diseases  with  which  we  have  to  deal. 
By  this  means  the  owner  is  enabled  to  better  protect  himself, 
as  well  as  the  State  at  large. 

A disease  of  a peculiar  character  lias  existed  among  horses, 
and  remained  more  or  less  prevalent  throughout  our  State  for 
many  years,  and  seems  to  be  surrounded  by  a halo  of  mystery.  * 
It  is  variously  denominated  as  “Montana  horse  fever,”  “Mount- 
ain  fever,”  “Montana  horse  disease,”  “Weak  in  the  kidneys,” 
“Kidney  disease,”  “Range  fever,”  etc.  So  far  I have  had  little 
opportunity  for  the  investigation  of  this  disease,  but  expect 
to  give  it  further  attention  at  the  first  opportunity.  I will  say, 
however,  that  I am  satisfied  it  is  a disease  of  a septic  character, 
due  to  a microbe  or  germ  of  botanical  origin,  having  the  fac- 
ulty, when  taken  into  the  animal  economy,  of  producing  a 
blood-poisoning  of  a fatal  character  in  almost  every  instance. 

Lumpy  Jaw,  or  actinomycosis,  of  cattle,  is  less  prevalent 
than  it  has  been  for  some  years,  and  since  it  does  not  belong 
to  the  infectious  or  contagious  diseases,  and  is  curable  in  a 
great  majority  of  cases,  an  effort  should  be  made  to  place  these 
animals  in  condition  for  market,  thus  making  them  bring  fair 
remuneration,  where  now  they  are  regarded  as  a total  loss. 

A long  experience  in  the  treatment  of  this  disease  lias  shown 
me,  as  well  as  earlier  observers,  that  in  domesticated  cattle, 
apparently  incurable  cases  have  recovered  by  the  administra- 
tion twice  daily  of  from  one  to  three  drams  of  the  iodide  of 
potassium,  and  where  possible,  making  a deep  incision  into 
the  tumor,  thoroughly  cauterizing  Hie  same  with  a compound 
solution  of  iodine.  In  fact,  many  cases  of  recent  origin  re- 
cover by  the  application  of  the  latter  treatment  alone,  where 
it  is  carefully  and  thoroughly  employed. 
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Consumption,  or  tuberculosis,  oi  cattle,  is  a matter  of  such 
grave  importance  ,from  both  an  economic  and  health  stand- 
point, that  Gov.  Smith  has  issued  a Proclamation  prohibiting 
the  importation  of  cattle  into  this  State,  for  breeding  purposes 
from  any  State,  Territory,  or  foreign  country,  unless  accom* 
panied  by  a certificate  of  test  with  tuberculin,  attesting  also 
the  general  health  of  the  animal;  and  this  Department  stands 
prepared  to  further  test  all  dairy,  or  private  cows  throughout 
the  State,  for  this  disease,  and  respectfully  solicits  an  inves- 
tigation for  the  necessity  of  such  a measure.  There  are  many 
hundreds  of  authentically  reported  cases  of  transmission  of 
tuberculosis  of  cattle  to  man,  by  means  of  both  the  milk  and 
meat,  which  is  the  strongest  argument  in  favor  of  the  sani- 
tary handling  of  such  diseased  animals  for  the  preservation 
of  human  life.  That  the  infection  of  thousands  of  infants 
throughout  the  United  States  occurs  annually  from  the  milk 
of  cows  suffering  from  tuberculosis,  there  is  not  the  shadow 
of  a doubt.  When  one  looks  over  the  mortuary  statistics  of 
dozens  of  cities  throughout  our  land,  where  there  is  no  meat 
or  milk  inspection,  or  sanitary  management  of  dairies  supply- 
ing milk  to  the  public,  and  these  reports  note  that  50  per  cent 
of  the  deaths  during  the  warm  months  are  in  infants,  many 
of  them  under  two  years  old,  and  that  half  of  these  deaths 
occur  in  bottle-fed  infants,  it  is  certainly  enough  to  alarm 
the  most  disinterested;  and  especially  when  one  compares 
such  statistics  with  those  of  cities  of  like  population,  that 
have  thorough  and  competent  meat  and  milk  inspection, 
wherein  you  may  see  that  the  mortality,  since  the  institution 
of  the  sanitary  police  system,  is  decreased  from  tAvo  to  six 
per  cent.  This  is  certainly  most  conclusive  evidence  of  the 
necessity  for  competent  and  thorough  meat  and  milk  inspec- 
tion. 

Relative  to  this  subject,  1 beg  to  insert  in  this  Report  a 
considerable  extract  from  an  article  in  the  October  Number 
of  the  “New  York  Medical  Journal,”  entitled  “Pasteurized 
Milk,  as  Dispensed  in  Yonkers,  and  a Study  of  the  Effect  on 
Infant  Mortality,”  by  S.  E.  Getty,  M.  IX,  Surgeon  to  St.  John’s 
Riverside  Hospital,  Yonkers.  It  is  as  follows: 

“The  general  plan  of  running  the  dispensary  in  1894  and  1895 
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was  tlie  same  as  the  Nathan  Straus  depots  in  New  York,  a 
description  of  which,  written  by  Dr.  Boland  G.  Freeman,  lias 
appeared  in  one  of  the  journals  (Medical  Record,  August  4tli, 
1894.)  The  milk  during  these  two  years  was  supplied  by  local 
dairymen,  but  was,  on  the  whole,  not  thoroughly  satisfactory 
and  we  realized  early  in  our  work  the  great  desirability  and 
actual  necessity  of  controlling  a dairy  where  every  effort 
would  be  made  to  produce  pure  milk,  drawn  from  healthy  and 
properly  fed  and  groomed  cows.  Before  beginning  work  for 
the  season  of  1896,  it  was  decided  to  obtain  control  of  a dairy, 
but  what  dairy  it  was  a difficult  question  to  decide,  as  so 
much  of  the  success  of  the  work  depends  upon  a pure  milk 
at  the  source  of  the  supply. 


“A  large  number  of  dairies  were  inspected,  and  numerous 
talks  with  farmers  disclosed  a surprising  amount  of  ignorance 
and  carelessness  on  their  part,  not  only  in  regard  to  the  care 
of  the  milk  and  utensils,  but  also  about  the  stabling,  feeding 
and  health  of  cows. 


“An  agreement  was  finally  made  with  the  manager  of  the 
Briar  Cliff  Farm,  at  Whitsons,  for  the  supply.  The  cows  select- 
ed were  a cross  between  Holsteins  and  natives,  and  Guernseys 
and  natives,  and  they  were  all  given  the  tuberculin  test  and 
found  to  be  free  from  tuberculosis.  The  stables  were  criti- 
cally examined  in  regard  to  light,  air  space  and  drainage,  and 
found  to  be  models  of  their  kind,  and  were  kept  in  a perfectly 
hygienic  manner.  The  water  used  by  the  cows  for  drinking 
purposes,  also  that  used  for  washing  the  milk  pails  and  cans, 
was  analyzed  and  proved  satisfactory.  The  pastures  were 
gone  over  carefully  to  detect  noxious  weeds.  The  greatest 
care  was  taken  at  milking  time  to  keep  the  milk  free  from  dust 
and  dirt;  before  each  milking  the  cows  were  groomed  and  the 
udders  thoroughly  wiped,  and  after  this  duty  was  performed, 
the  milkers  washed  their  hands  and  put  on  their  milking  suits. 
After  being  drawn  the  milk  was  rapidly  cooled,  and  all  care 
taken  to  keep  it  cool  and  free  from  contamination  until  ready 


for  shipment.  Only  the  afternoon's  milk  was  sent  to  us.  The 
one  thing  feared  was  the  railroad  journey  at  night  of  one  hour 
in  a refrigerator  car,  but  no  ill  effects  were  discovered  from  it. 
The  train  was  met  on  its  arrival  by  the  dispensary  wagon,  and, 
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a ftc*r  a short  drive,  tlie  milk  was  immediately  transferred  to  a 
refrigerator.  Pasteurization  began  at  5 A.  AL,  and  at  that 
time  the  milk  was  thirteen  hours  old.  This  coming  season 
pasteurization  will  commence  at  12  midnight,  as  we  have  be- 
ronrn  convinced  that  tin*  fresher  the  milk  the  better  the  result 
w ill  be.  If  this  is  done,  the  milk  will  be  eight  hours  old,  and  it 
would  better  suit  our  pttrpose  if  the  milk  were  only  one  or 
two  hours  old. 

“An  average  analysis  of  the  milk  received  was : Lactometer, 
1 14;  fat,  4.b;  proteids,  3.17;  sugar,  4.87;  ash,  0.60;  total  solids, 
13.24.  Bacteria,  15,400  to  1 c.  c.  when  seventeen  hours  old. 
Leeds  gives  an  average  analysis  of  good  bottled  milk;  Fat, 
3.75;  proteids,  3.70;  sugar,  4.42;  ash,  0.68;  total  solids, 
1 2.01. 
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If  our  reasoning  was  correct,  the  large  number  of  children 
fed  on  dispensary  milk  in  Yonkers  should  be  productive  of  a 
decrease  in  the  death-rate  from  digestive  troubles.  Let  us 
see  just  what  has  occurred  in  Yonkers,  from  a study  of  the 
death  statistics.  The  average  number  of  deaths  of  children 
under  five  in  the  months  of  June,  July,  August,  September,  in 
the  years  1892,  1893,  1894  and  1895,  was  162.  In  the  same 
period  in  1896  the  number  was  135,  a decrease  of  27  deaths , 
or  seventeen  per  cent.  The  average  number  of  deaths  for  the 
four  years  from  digestive  troubles  was  91,  while  in  1896  the 
number  was  only  48,  a decrease  of  43  deaths,  or  forty-seven 
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per  cent.  The  increase  of  population  in  Yonkers  from  1880  to 
1 890  was  seventy  per  cent,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  same  ratio  has  been  maintained  since  1890;  - for  in 
1890  and  1891  the  average  attendance  in  the  public  schools 
was  2,376,  in  1895  and  1896,  the  average  attendance  was  3,476, 
an  increase  in  five  years  of  1,100,  or  46  per  ct.  The  other  causes 
of  death  among  children  show  an  increase  of  16,  or  thirty- 
seven  per  cent.  The  number  of  deaths  among  persons  over 
live  shows  an  increase  of  26,  or  twenty-two  per  cent.  These 
increased  percentages  would  be  somewhere  near  the  increase 
of  population  in  five  years.  This  is  a wonderful  record  for 
)f)nkers — a saving  of  43  lives  in  the  short  space  of  four  months  in 
a town  of  only  jo,ooo  people. 
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“I  might  add  that  there  was  no  material  change  in  either 
the  hygienic  conditions  or  the  milk  supply-  in  Yonkers  during 
the  Summer  of  1896  from  that  of  previous  Summers. 

“It  would  be  inconclusive  to  judge  of  tin*  result  from  tin* 
death-rate  in  Yonkers  only,  so  the  death  statistics  of  the  neigh- 
boring cities  of  Hoboken,  Long  Island  City  and  Newburgh, 
have  been  tabulated.  These  cities  were  chosen  for  compari- 
sons because  they  would  be  similarly  affected  by  any  climatic 
influences,  also  because  they  are  nearly  of  one  size.  Both 
Hoboken  and  Long  Island  City  are  slightly  larger  than  Yon- 
kers, and  the  location  of  Long  Island  City  is  not  so  good,  and 
the  proportion  of  people  living  in  tenements  is  larger  than  in 
either  Yonkers  or  Hoboken.  The  milk  supply  of  all  three 
cities  comes  from  two  sources — the  one  from  the  neighboring 
farms,  the  other  by  railroad  from  some  distance.  Very  little 
of  the  milk  supplied  is  but  twelve  hours  old,  and  a large  pro- 
portion thirty-six  hours  old,  and  some  older.  Newburgh  is 
smaller  than  Yonkers,  with  a much  smaller  tenement  popula- 
tion, and  those  living  in  the  tenements  are  of  a higher  order 
of  intelligence.  The  location  of  the  town  is  excellent,  with 
natural  drainage  toward  the  river.  The  milk  supply  is  good 
Newburgh  being  the  largest  town  in  a noted  dairy  county; 
the  milk  is  brought  in  fresh  twice  a day  in  farmers’  wagons. 

I have  been  told  by  a physician  living  there  that  the  milk  is 
only  12  hours  old  when  it  is  delivered  to  the  consumer.  In 
none  of  these  cities— Hoboken,  Long  Island  City,  or  Newburgh 
— is  there  a pasteurized  milk  dispensary. 

“The  following  is  a summary  of  the  tabulation: 

“Hojboken — The  average  number  of  deaths  among  children 
under  five  for  the  four  Summer  months  of  the  years  1892,  1893, 
1894  and  1895  was  289.  In  the  same  period  in  1896  the  num- 
ber reached  352,  an  increase  of  twenty-two  per  cent.  The 
number  of  children  dying  from  digestive  troubles  averaged 
104;  in  1896  the  number  was  110,  an  increase  of  6,  or  6 per 
cent. 


“Long  Island  City,  for  the  same  period,  shows  an  average  of 
225  deaths  among  children  under  5;  in  1896,  the  number  was 
257,  an  increase  of  32,  or  14  per  cent.  The  deaths  from  diges- 
tive troubles  averaged  90,  while  in  1896,  they  reached  115, 
an  increase  of  25,  or  28  per  cent. 
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“Newburgh  for  the  same  period  shows  an  average  of  75 
deaths  among  children  under  5;  in  1895  the  number  was  72, 
a decrease  of  3,  or  four  per  cent.  The  deaths  from  digestive 
troubles  averaged  30;  in  1890  they  numbered  43,  an  increase 
of  13,  or  43  per  cent. 

“In  these  three  cities  the  average  number  of  deaths  among 
children  was  589,  while  in  1890,  the  •number  was  081,  an  in- 
crease of  92  deaths,  or  15  per  cent.  The  deaths  from  digestive 
troubles  averaged  224;  in  1896  the  number  reached  was  208, 
an  increase  of  44  deaths,  or  20  per  cent.  This  increase  of  20 
per  cent  is  just  about  the  normal  augmentation  caused  by  the 
growth  of  the  cities,  while  in  Yonkers,  with  a rapidly  expand- 
ing population,  there  is  a decrease  of  17  per  cent  in  deaths 
among  children,  and  a decrease  of  47  per  cent  from  digestive 
troubles  among  children;  the  other  causes  of  death  among 
children  increased  37  per  cent.  There  is  no  need  for  further 
argument — these  figures  speak  for  themslves. 

“In  conclusion,  a summary  of  the  evidence  in  regard  to 
Yonkers  shows: 

“1.  That  bottle-fed  children  under  one  year  of  age  and 
living  in  tenements,  are  by  a vast  majority  the  subjects  of 
fatal  digestive  troubles  in  the  Summer  months. 

“2.  That  temperature  and  humidity  extremes  exert  but 
slight  direct  influence  in  causing  digestive  troubles,  but  in- 
directly, by  favoring  the  growth  of  bacteria  in  the  milk  sup- 
ply, a very  great  influence. 

“3.  That  pasteurized  milk  is  not  curative  of  itself,  if  the 
child  lias  been  suffering  from  infection  due  to  impure  milk. 

“4.  That  pasteurized  milk , if  used  intelligently  as  directed  among 
the  large  number  of  healthy  children , will  reduce  the  mortality  of  a 
community  to  a marked  extent,  regardless  of  all  adverse  hygienic 
and  climatic  conditions. 

“5.  That  the  extraordinary  reduction  of  deaths  from  digestive 
troubles  in  Yonkers  is  not  mere  chance,  but  the  direct  result  of  well 
conceived  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  children  living  in  the  tenements . 

“We  do  not  take  anv  credit  to  ourselves  for  having  dis- 
covered  anything  new,  but  have  merely  put  into  practice  cer- 
tain well-known  principles,  and  with  what  measure  of  success 
vou  have  learned.  If  the  death-rate  in  Yonkers  can  be  low- 
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(tcmI  by  the  adoption  of  these  principles,  it  can  be  done  in  any 
other  town,  and  in  view  of  the  good  accomplished  in  Yon- 
kers, I urge  upon  the  profession  generally  the  establishment 
of  pasteurized  milk  laboratories  in  all  centers  of  population, 
where  the  poor  may  obtain  pure  milk  properly  proportioned, 
and  at  a price  within  their  means.  To  the  physician  it  offers 
one  of  the  surest  and  simplest  means  of  keeping  young  child- 
ren in  good  health  during  the  Summer  months,  and  to  the 
poor  its  advantages  are  so  manifest  that  nothing  need  be  said 
in  its  favor.  It  is  not  maintained  that  pasteurized  milk  is  a 
panacea  for  the  digestive  troubles  of  infants,  but  in  a majority 
of  cases,  it  will  carry  them  through  the  heated  months,  and 
will  be  the  means  of  saving  countless  lives. 

“The  conditions  existing  to-day  make  the  subject  of  infant 
feeding  a most  important  one.  The  number  of  mothers  who 
are  either  unable  or  unwilling  to  nurse  their  children  is  in- 


creasing, the  growing  tendency  toward  congestion  of  popula- 
tion, with  its  attendant  evils,  the  over-crowded  tenement 
houses,  the  poverty  and  ignorance  among  the  occupants  of 
these  houses,  and  the  impure  quality  and  over-quantity  given 
the  babies  at  irregular  intervals,  the  distance  milk  is  brought 
by  the  railroads,  and  its  consequent  agitation  added  to  the 
time  required  in  transit,  all  aid  in  the  growth  of  bacteria. 
Knowing  all  this,  it  is  astonishing  that  there  are  not  more 
deaths  among  the  tenement  children.  Yet  most  of  these 
deaths  can  be  prevented. 

“To  those  who  may  be  thinking  of  establishing  a labora- 
tory, some  figures  showing  the  cost  of  the  plant  and  the  oper- 
ating expenses,  will  be  of  interest. 

“Estimated  cost  of  plant  for  pasteurizing  1,200  bottles  daily, 
$1,000.00.  The  actual  net  deficiencies  have  been:  1894,  $704; 
1895,  $1,034.00;  1896,  $1,025.00. 

“Any  details  in  regard  to  plant  and  methods  employed  will 
be  cheerfuly  given,  and  a cordial  invitation  is  extended  to 
those  interested  to  inspect  the  plant. 


“Inclosing,  1 desire  to  state  that  this  work  in  Yonkers  has 
been  made  possible  through  the  action  of  one  man,  who  has 
not  only  given  his  time  and  thought  from  a busy  career, 
but  lias  also  given  the  plant,  and  lias  paid  all  the  expenses  of 
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its  operation.  Would  that  there  were  more  men  like  him.*’ 
“'Fhe  following  article,  from  the  “Breeder’s  Gazette,”  is  per- 
tinent, and  of  great  interest,  coming  as  it  does  from  one  of 
our  great  Agricultural  Colleges,  and  is  one  of  the  best  pos- 
sible recommendations  to  an  investigation  of  the  subject  in 
question: 


“Press  dispatches  state  that  tuberculosis  has  been  discov- 
ered among  the  live  stock  maintained  at  the  Kansas  Agricul- 
tural College,  and  that  one  of  the  farm  employes  has  been 
infected  from  handling  the  diseased  cattle.  One  report  states 
also  that  it  is  feared  that  the  wife  of  Prof.  C.  C.  Georgeson 
has  contracted  the  disease  through  the  use  of  milk  from  the 
dairy.  The  ‘Gazette’  sincerely  trusts  that  the  situation  is  not 
so  bad  as  reported.  Our  Washington  correspondent  advises 
us  that  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  is  about 
to  take  hold  of  this  outbreak  and  make  a careful  study  of  it. 
There  can  be  no  question  that  this  disease  is  one  of  the  most 
serious  matters  now  confronting  cattle-breeders,  saying  noth- 
ing about  the  still  deeper  interest  the  public  has  in  an  early 
determination  of  the  exact  facts  as  to  the  probability  of  com- 
munication of  the  disease  germs  to  the  human  subject  through 
the  medium  of  dairy  and  meat  products  from  infected  animals. 
While  the  tuberculin  test  does  not  as  yet  meet  with  full  con- 
li  deuce  on  the  part  of  cattle-growers  generally,  it  seems  to  be 
relied  upon  very  generally  by  scientists  as  a diagnostic  agent. 
Cattle-breeders  cannot  be  too  careful  in  reference  to  this 
plague.  Cows  that  are  inflicted  with  a chronic  cough,  and  are 
in  an  emaciated  condition  ought  to  be  subjected  to  a careful 
examination  for  this  trouble.  It  is  one  of  the  mysterious  facts 
brought  out  by  repeated  slaughter  tests,  that  many  animals 
in  good  flesh  and  apparently  in  good  health,  have  been  found  on 
post-mortem  to  be  tuberculous.  Breeders  should  not  only  be 
careful  to  free  their  herds  from  this  disease,  but  buyers  should 
make  sure  that  their  purchases  of  breeding  animals  descend 
from  a sound  x>arentage. 

The  danger  to  be  apprehended  in  Montana  from  tuberculo- 
sis of  cattle  is  in  unsanitary  dairies  more  than  from  any  other 
muse,  with  the  exception  that,  before  Governor  Smith’s  Pro- 
clamation prohibiting  the  importation  of  all  cattle  from 
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other  states  without  proper  Health  Certificates,  we  were  likelv 
to  import  from  Eastern  States  that  are  largely  infected  bv 

^ *7 

this  disease,  cattle  for  breeding  purposes  that  might  dissemi- 
nate tuberculosis  under  other  than  range  conditions.  So  far, 
in  all  my  examinations  of  cattle  throughout  our  State,  I have 
found  but  two  tuberculosis  animals.  These  were  cows  in  a 
badly  kept  and  totally  unsanitary  stable,  and  had  evidently 
been  infected  from  a. tuberculous  attendant.  I think  we  have 
little,  if  anything,  to  fear  from  tuberculosis  on  our  open  ranges 
as  the  severity  of  our  Winters  precludes  the  liklihood  of  a 
tuberculous  animal  living  through  one  of  them  under  existing 
conditions. 

Black-leg  of  cattle  exists  principally  during  the  Fall,  in 
a number  of  localities  in  our  State,  with  a sufficient  fatality 
to  warrant  closer  attention  than  our  cattle-men  seem  disposed 
to  give  it,  especially  when  we  know,  beyond  doubt,  that  in- 
oculation with  black  leg  virus,  will  give  absolute  immunity 
from  the  disease,  and  save  to  our  owners  thousands  of  dollars 
that  are  now  being  wasted  annually  from  these  losses.  In 
the  event  of  calves  dying  on  our  ranges  from  this  disease,  the 
carcasses  should  be  buried  to  a safe  depth,  or  destroyed  by 
cremation. 

Several  reports  from  different  localities  in  the  State  have 
reached  this  office  of  an  infectious  eve-disease  of  cattle,  known 
as  Karatitis  .Contagiosa,  or  more  commonly,  as  contagious 
ophtlialmiae.  This  is  a disease  difficult  to  control  among  range 
cattle,  without  the  active  co-operation  and  assistance  of  all  the 
owners  of  the  different  brands  in  an  infected  locality,  but,  un- 
der domestic  conditions  of  cattle,  the  disease  can  be  handled 
with  little  loss,  and,  where  active  steps  are  taken,  can  be  en- 
tirely prevented.  The  first  manifestation  of  this  disease  is 
by  a discharge  of  a thin,  water-colored  fluid  from  the  mem- 
branous sack  of  the  eye.  Marked  photophobia,  or  pain  from 
bright  light  shining  in  the  eyes,  is  one  of  the  earliest  symp- 
toms, the  animal  closing  the  eye-lids,  which  are  swollen 
slightly,  although  it  can  open  them  at  this  stage  easily  enough, 
if  it  desires,  and  also  has  complete  control  over  its  other  move- 
ments. The  discharge  increases  rapidly  in  quantity,  and  the 
mucus  membranes  of  the  eyes  are  more  swollen,  until,  in  so- 
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vere  eases,  the  congestion  of  (lie  eye,  manifested  by  tlie  en- 
largement of  the  blood-vessels,  becomes  very  great,  and  the 
general  color  closely  simulates  a copper-red.  In  severe  cases, 
in  which  blindness  always  follows,  the  discharge  becomes 
purulent,  or  like  pus  matter.  The  rise  of  temperature  is  usu- 
ally slight,  still  the  disease  presents  symptoms  which  the 
ordinary  observer  often  mistakes  for  those  of  fever  of  a se- 

V 

vere  character.  The  ears  become  pendulous,  the  head  is  held 
down,  there  is  loss  of  appetite  and  rapid  emaciation,  while 
in  milch  cattle,  the  yield  is  markedly  lessened.  The  symp- 
toms augment,  or  increase,  from  day  to  day,  up  to  nine  or  ten 
days,  the  distaste  to  light  increasing  more  and  more  as  the 
symptoms  correspondingly  increase.  The  internal  eye  pres- 
sure, or  the  secretion  of  fluids  in  the  internal  eye,  increases  so 
that  the  pressure  becomes  very  great,  and  the  entire  eye  has 
the  appearance  of  bulging  or  starting  from  the  head.  The 
cornea  becomes  distended  and  very  prominent.  The  disease, 
as  a rule,  does  not  begin  in  both  eyes  simultaneously,  but  in 
one  eye  first,  the  other  within  a few  days  succumbing  to  the 
infection.  From  the  third  to  the  fifth  (lav  after  the  eve  has 
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become  affected,  the  cornea,  or  front  portion  of  the  eye,  be- 
comes cloudy  near  the  center.  The  cloudiness  increases,  the 
membrane  becoming  more  and  more  thickened,  until  within 
a few  days  the  entire  cornea  is  opaque.  The  center  of  this 
thickening  at  first  has  a milky  color,  and  in  some  instances 
creamy  white,  much  thickened.  In  many  cases  a yellow  dis- 
coloration, or  small  spot,  will  be  seen  to  form,  which  greatly 
increases,  the  tissue  over  it  becoming  thinner  and  thinner,  ul- 
timately ending  in  the  rupture  of  the  eye,  or  cornea,  and  the 
(*scape  of  the  equeous  humor  in  the  front  chamber  of  the  eye. 
In  some  cases  the  abscess  forming  in  the  cornea  ruptures  at 
maturity,  allowing  tlie  matter  to  escape  without  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  eye. 

The  disease  is  an  easy  one  to  control,  if  the  animal  can  be 
strictly  isolated  and  kept  away  from  the  healthy  ones.  Among 
animals  strictly  domesticated,  that  permit  of  being  treated, 
the  bathing  several  times  daily  of  the  eye  with  a one-to-two- 
thousand  corrosive  sublimate  solution,  together  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  a dose  of  Epsom  salts,  (from  one  to  two  pounds 
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dissolved  in  three  pints  of  warm  water),  will  be  found  suffi- 
cient to  cut  short  the  course  of  the  disease.  Barelv,  if  ever, 
under  this  treatment,  will  the  animal  suffer  severely  from 
the  disease. 

This  disease  has  been  described  at  length  by  only  one  author 
of  my  knowledge,  viz:  Dr.  F.  S.  Billings,  during  the  time 

he  was  in  charge  of  the  Batho-Biological  Laboratory  of  the 
State  University  of  Nebraska,  and  if  any  of  our  stockmen  de- 
sire to  see  his  well- written  and  instructive  article  on  this  dis- 
ease they  can  do  so  by  obtaining  from  that  Institution  Bulle- 
tins 7,  8,  9,  10,  published  by  the  Experiment  Station  during 
1889,  at  Lincoln,  Nebraska. 

A remarkably  curious,  and  evidently  infectious,  disease  of 
the  external  sexual  organ  in  cows  has  been  observed  in  one 
or  two  instances  in  this  State  during  the  past  year.  The 
disease  in  question  commences  with  a swelling  of  the  fleshy 
parts  of  the  vulva,  which  become  hot  and  red.  Soon  after, 
small,  hard  nodules  develop,  which  are  sharply  circumscribed, 
eventually  coalescing  or  running  together.  They  soon  present 
the  appearance  of  ulceration,  become  red,  and  have  the  ap- 
pearance of  proud-fiesli,  until  the  entire  external  genital  organ 
becomes  a raw  and  angry-looking  mass.  There  seems  to  be 
very  little  secretion  from  the  diseased  parts,  and  the  malady 
is  not,  as  a rule,  fatal,  many  cases  healing  without  any  atten- 
tion. In  some  instances  after  recovery,  the  contraction  of  the 
extensive  scars  necessitates  the  destruction  of  the  animal  for 
beef,  as  the  parts  become  so  deformed  as  to  interfere  with 
breeding.  Sometimes,  in  fact,  the  scar  tissue  closes  up  the 
external  urinary  orifice,  bringing  about  retention  of  urine  and 
death  of  the  animal. 

The  source  of  infection  in  this  disease  1 have  been  unable  to 
ascertain,  as  the  cases  which  came  to  my  notice  were  located 
so  far  from  railway  communication,  and  my  time  was  so  fully 
occupied,  that  1 could  give  them  only  casual  attention.  I 
would  be  thankful  for  the  early  reporting  of  any  other  cases 
of  this  disease,  so  that,  if  possible,  I can  arrange  to  make  a 
series  of  investigations  as  to  its  cause. 

The  treatment  applied  by  me  has  been  bathing  the  affected 
parts  with  creolin  solution, — one  ounce  of  creolin  to  a quart 
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of  water,  after  which  the  raw  parts  were  dusted  with  finely 
powdered  acetanelid,  which  course,  in  the  main,  brought 
about  a rapid  cure.  In  no  case  to  my  knowledge,  where  this 
treatment  was  employed,  was  there  any  fatality  or  serious 
disfigurement  of  the  animal. 

So  far  the  following  infectious  diseases  have  not  made  their 
appearance  in  Montana,  or  at  least  this  Department  lias  had 
no  notification  of  their  existence: — Hog  Cholera,  Anthrax, 
Cpizootic,  Abortion  among  either  cattle  or  horses,  Red-water, 
Rabies,  and  the  Corn-stalk  disease  of  cattle.  (See  Dr.  F.  S. 
Hillings'  Report, University  of  Nebraska,  1889.)  The  last  mem 
tioned  disease  has  been  for  many  years  prevalent  in  many  of 
the  eastern  corn-growing  States,  and  it  is  possible  we  may 
have  to  deal  with  it  in  the  eastern  portion  of  our  State,  as 
irrigation  of  land  increases  and  larger  areas  of  corn  are 
grown. 

It  is  my  belief,  that  if  Rabies  has  occurred  among  dogs,  or 
other  animals,  in  Montana,  the  cases  must  have  been  isolated, 
as  no  reports  of  such  a disease  have  come  to  this  Department, 
nor  have  I seen  any  such  cases  reported  throughout  the  pub- 
lic press  of  our  State.  The  latter  fact  is  probably  one  of  the 
more  conclusive  evidences  of  its  non-appearance,  as  the  news- 
paper-man of  today  is  so  active  in  securing  news  of  this  char- 
acter, that  a rabies  outbreak  would | certainly  not  have  es- 
caped the  active  reporter. 

The  meat  industry  being  so  great,  and  the  production  of 
swine  of  a high  character  such  a promising  industry  in  Mon- 
tana, we  should  be  exceedingly  careful  in  the  management 
of  our  veterinary  sanitary  affairs,  in  order  to  prevent  hog 
cholera,  as  this  dread  and  devastating  disease  has  gradually 
extended  through  Wisconsin  into  Minnosota  and  the  eastern 
portion  of  Dakota,  and  is  slowly  making  in  roads  towards  our 
border.  For  the  purpose  of  further  protecting  ourselves 
against  this  disease,  Governor  Smith,  early  in  the  year,  issued 
his  Quarantine  Regulation  against  the  importation  of  swine 
into  this  State  from  any  locality,  excepting  under  rigid  quar- 
antine regulations.  This  was  a very  necessary  procedure,  if  w7e 
hope  to  keep  our  State  free  from  this  wealth-destroyer.  The 
opportunities  and  possibilities  of  producing  a high  quality 
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of  pork  in  Montana  will  be  denied  by  no  one  investigating  the 
matter.  With  the  magnificent  clover  and  alfalfa,  so  easy  to 
produce  in  this  State,  together  with  artichokes,  peas,  beans, 
barley,  and  the  best  oats  in  the  world  for  fattening  purposes, 
this  industry  certainly  has  a bright  future  before  it,  and  as  it 
is  at  present  in  embryo,  it  now,  more  than  at  any  other  time, 
needs  the  careful  fostering  and  protection  by  the  veterinary 
sanitary  laws  of  our  State.  It  is  possible,  by  keeping  our 
barriers  up  and  our  inspectors  ever  on  the  elert,  to  defeat 
the  in-roads  of  this  disease,  and  it  is  my  intention  to  keep  the 
standard  of  inspection  as  efficient  as  is  possible  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, for  this  as  well  as  other  diseases,  and  to  effectu- 
ally bar  the  entrance  of  dangerous  infectious  diseases  to  our 
State. 

It  may  be  well  to  add,  in  addition  to  the  other  food  stuffs 
mentioned  above,  and  esteemed  for  the  fattening  of  hogs, 
that  the  Eastern  portion  of  our  State  promises  to  become  a 
great  corn-growing  country,  as  can  be  readily  attested  by  any 
visitor  making  an  investigation  at  Billings,  .Miles  City,  and 
other  towns  of  the  eastern  portion  of  the  State,  where  their 
products  are  displayed  temptingly  for  the  observation  of  visi- 
tors. 

So-called  Colt  Distemper,  or  “Strangles,”  Influenza,  and 
infectious  Stable  Pneumonia,  (Pleuro-pneumo  Enteritis),  have 
existed  to  a limited  extent  in  a few  localities  of  our  State  dur- 
ing my  incumbency,  and  since  these  diseases,  with  the  pos- 
sible exception  of  Influenza,  are  so  easily  prevented  by  proper 
sanitary  management,  we  really  should  not  have  been  called 
upon  to  suffer  the  slightest  loss  from  these  sources,  when  suffi- 
cient information  relative  to  them  is  disseminated  among  our 
stock-growing  people.  I should  like  here  to  impress  upon  the 
minds  of  our  horsemen  the  necessity  (especially  where  veteri- 
narian advice  is  not  convenient),  of  immediately  separating 
and  isolating  the  diseased  from  the  healthy,  in  the  event  of 
any  infectious  disease  breaking  out  among  their  stock,  not 
even  allowing  the  same  attendant  to  give  attention  to  both 
the  healthy  and  sick  animals.  If  this  procedure  is  rigidly 
carried  out,  the  existence  of  these  mild  infectious  diseases 
would  be  absolutely  prevented  and  unknown.  The  difficulty 
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however,  is  t hat  oftentimes  the  owner,  when  a horse  becomes 
too  ill  to  work,  or  is  found  ill  among  the  other  animals,  im- 
mediately turns  him  out  on  the  public  domain,  or  public  high- 
way, allowing  him  to  take  care  of  himself  and  recover  if  he 
will.  This  has  probably  contributed  more  to  the  dissemina- 
it on  of  such  diseases  as  Colt  Distemper  and  similar  infec- 
tions than  any  other  known  cause.  The  popular  idea  that 
Colt  Distemper  is  a necessary  disease  for  horses  to  have,  is  a 
\ery  erroneous  one,  as  thousands  of  horses,  under  proper 
precautions,  pass  through  a long  life  without  ever  contract- 
ing any  of  the  infectious  diseases.  While  the  loss,  under  or- 
dinary conditions,  by  either  of  the  above  mentioned  diseases, 
is  not  very  great,  the  annoyance  from  them  in  unfitting  an 
animal  for  work,  as  well  as  the  fact  that  many  of  them  re- 
quire attendance,  makes  it  necessary  that  they  should  have 
proper  sanitary  surroundings,  and  be  isolated  from  healthy 
horses,  to  which  they  may  communicate  the  disease. 

•J 


INSPECTION  OF  LIVE  STOCK  SHIPMENTS. 

As  is  pretty  well  known  throughout  the  State,  Dakota’s  Leg- 
islature last  winter  passed  very  rigid,  and  we  feel  in  some 
instances  unjust  sanitary  laws,  especially  relative  to  Inter- 
state communication  of  our  domestic  animals.  This  law 
necessitated  the  appointment  bv  this  Department  of  a great 
number  of  inspectors  throughout  the  State,  for  the  purpose  of 
issuing  Health  Certificates  to  all  classes  of  live  stock  in  trans- 
portation to  and  through  North  Dakota.  It  was  evidently 
the  intention  of  the  State  Authorities  of  Dakota,  early  in  the 
year,  to  compel  all  our  stockmen,  (whether  stock  was  accom- 
panied by  Health  Certificate  or  not),  to  pay  an  inspection  fee 
of  $1.00  per  head  for  horses,  15  cents  per  head  for  cattle,  and 
5 cents  per  head  for  sheep.  After  considerable  correspond- 
ence and  annbvance  from  this  source,  the  Dakota  authorities 
finally  agreed  to  accept  Health  Certificates  issued  by  proper 
inspectors  to  all  animals  leaving  this  State,  intended  for  Da- 
kota points,  and  for  some  time  after  this  agreement  was  made, 
it  was  strictly  lived  up  to.  However,  later  on  T received  a 
letter  from  the  Dakota  State  Veterinarian,  in  which  he  stated 
that,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Wyoming  Veterinarian  had 
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given  a Health  Certificate  for  some  horses  after  they  had  ar- 
rived in  Dakota,  he  would,  on  this  account,  be  compelled  to 
rescind  his  order  to  his  Deputy  Inspectors,  permitting  them 
to  acept  our  Health  Certificates  for  horses,  as  he  claimed  it 
would  be  partiality,  under  the  circumstances,  to  accept  Health 
Certificates  from  our  State  and  not  from  another.  We  fail, 
however,  to  understand  why  this  would  be  partiality,  as  he 
evidently  had  no  grievance  toward  our  inspection,  and  as  our 
inspection  returns  show  that  during  the  year  of  excessively 
large  exportations  of  horses,  not  one  diseased  animal  has  pass- 
ed our  inspectors,  where  the  animals  were  going  into  Dakota, 
(or,  so  far  as  that  is  concerned,  into  any  other  State),  and' as 
we  return  the  courtesy  and  accept  the  Health  Certificates  of 
the  Dakota  Veterinarian  and  those  of  his  Deputies,  we  believe 
we  have  ajust  grievance  against  that  State,  and  that  they  should 
take  some  measures  to  remove  this  embargo.  It  has  been  the 
desire  of  this  Department  to  conduct  inspections  exclusively 
strict,  and  my  Deputy  Inspectors  have,  in  every  instance,  been 
instructed  to  allow  no  animal  to  pass  inspection  that  showed 
the  slightest  sign  of  disease,  whether  infectious  or  benign. 
The  breaking  of  their  original  promise  given  us,  and  collection 
of  the  inspection  fee  afterwards,  has  been  the  source  of  serious 
loss  and  inconvenience  to  our  shippers  and  drivers  of  horses 
into  Dakota,  and,  as  a matter  of  fact,  it  can  hardly  fail  to 
result  in  a loss  to  the  Dakota  citizens,  as  our  sellers  must 
necessarily  add  the  inspection  charge  to  animals  sold  within 
that  State.  I have  hoped  that  the  Dakota  Veterinarian  would 
se<‘  the  injustice  of  this  procedure,  and  again  agree  to  accept 
our  Health  Certificates,  but  so  far  nothing  has  been  done  in 
the  matter. 

The  Wyoming  inspection  has  not  materially  militated 
against  our  stock  interests  in  any  way,  and  so  far  not  one 
complaint  lias  been  registered  relative  to  the  Inspectors  of 
that  State. 

The  movement  of  southern  cattle  into  our  State  lias  not 
been  as  extensive  as  in  former  years. 

The  railroad  companies  operating  lines  through  our  State 
have  complied  in  every  particular  with  the  laws  relating  to 
the  transportation  of  live  stock  through  the  State,  and  have 
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been  exceedingly  careful  and  courteous  relative  to  tlie  move- 
ment of  any  stock  from  States  in  which  any  infectious  animal 
disease  is  prevalent.  In  fact,  if  all  our  citizens  were  as  care- 
ful relative  to  the  dissemination  of  infectious  diseases  as  our 
railroads  have  proven  themselves  to  be,  the  management  of 
our  sanitary  matters  would  be  much  simplified.  In  not  one 
instance  has  any  of  the  companies  been  in  the  slightest  degree 
arrogant,  or  tried  in  any  way  to  evade  our  inspection;  in  fact, 
they  have  frequently  delayed  trains,  to  their  decided  incon- 
venience, for  the  purpose  of  being  satisfied  as  to  the  health 
of  the  animals  within  their  charge. 


The  activity  of  the  live  stock  markets,  and  the  great  demand 
for  both  cattle  and  sheep,  as  well  as  an  increasing  demand  for 
horses  in  the  eastern  markets,  has  made  the  exportations 
from  Montana  very  large  indeed,  and  a record  is  appended  to 
this  Report,  showing  the  number  of  animals  inspected  for 
export,  as  well  as  those  in  transit  through  our  State. 

The  laxity,  or  incompetence,  of  a few  of  the  Oregon  and 
Washington  Inspectors  has  permitted  the  shipping  of  some 
three  or  four  consignments  of  sheep  through  this  State  which 
were  decidedly  suspicious  of  scab,  in  one  instance  it  being  ne- 
cessary to  quarantine  something  over  three  thousand  sheep 
until  they  were  cured  before  we  could  permit  the  continuation 
of  their  passage  to  market.  This  is  manifestly  a very  unwise 
procedure  for  the  inspectors  of  those  States  to  adopt,  for 
numerous  reasons,  and  should  any  more  suspicious  shipments 
of  this  character  be  called  to  my  notice,  I shall  take  oppor- 
tunity to  see  if  it  is  not  possible  to  enforce  the  United  States 
Law  relative  to  the  shipment  of  scabby  sheep.  Manifestly 
the  railroad  companies  are  not  responsible  for  accepting  such 
shipments,  as  their  employes  know  nothing  about  the  infec- 
tious diseases  of  animals,  and  they  can  adopt  no  other  course 
than  to  accept  live  stock,  when  presented  with  a clean  Bill 
of  Health  emanating  from  an  accredited  Inspector. 

Believing  that  it  is  much  cheaper  to  prevent  the  introduc- 
tion of  infections  diseases  into  our  State  than  it  is  to  stamp 
them  out  after  they  once  get  a foothold,  T have  endeavored  to 
make  our  inspection  as  rigid  as  possible,  and  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  the  co-operation  and  assistance  of  our  citizens,  I 
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have  endeavored  to  make  an  effort  at  popular  instruction  of 
our  people  relative  to  these  diseases,  which  effort  is  showing 
fruit  in  different  localities  by  the  prompt  reports  from  the 
citizens  with  whom  we  come  in  contact,  of  any  suspicion  of  an 
infectious  or  contagious  animal  disease  in  that  locality. 

For  the  purpose  of  calling  the  attention  of  our  citizens  to 
the  importance  of  Consumption  (tuberculosis)  of  cattle,  and 
its  relation  to  human  health,  I have  in  a number  of  instances, 
solicited  the  publication  of  articles  relative  to  this  matter  by 
the  different  newspapers  throughout  the  State,  and  I desire 
herein  to  return  my  thanks  to  the  Press  of  Montana  for  the 
uniform  courtesv  extended  me  in  this  regard. 

t / 

During  the  year  a circular  was  issued  relative  to  this  dis- 
ease, requesting  our  citizens,  since  we  have  no  act  providing 
payment  for  inspection  of  tubercular  herds,  to  make  appli- 
cation on  a blank  form,  (which  was  enclosed  to  them),  for  the 
inspection  of  their  herds,  at  a minimum  cost  to  the  owner  of 
only  the  actual  expense  involved  in  making  the  investigation, 
the  actual  expense  of  the  tuberculin,  and  the  incidental  ex- 
penses incurred  during  the  period  consumed  in  doing  the 
work.  There  has  been  a considerable  response  to  this  circu- 
lar and  a number  of  tests  made;  enough,  indeed,  to  attest 
the  superior  intelligence  of  our  stock-growing  class,  and  the 
appreciation  by  them  of  the  necessity  of  keeping  in  control 
these  animal  diseases  which  are  inimical  to  human  life. 

I hope  to  see  within  the  next  few  years  the  passage  of  an 
act  by  our  Legislature,  making  compulsory  tests  and  sanitary 
management  of  our  dairy  cattle,  as  well  as  rigid  meat  and 
milk  inspection  laws. 


POISONOUS  PLANTS,  AND  OTHER  INFLUENCES  DET- 
RIMENTAL TO  ANIMAL  LIFE. 

Early  in  April  the  attention  of  this  Department  was  called 
by  Granite,  Missoula,  Flathead,  Lewis  and  Clarke  and  Gas- 
cade  Counties,  to  the  mysterious  death  of  numbers  of  sheep 
and  .cattle,  which,  from  the  description  of  symptoms  given 
by  intelligent  observers,  was  decided  to  be  due  to  poison  from 
larkspur,  which  poisoning  is  identical  with  that  of  the  drug 
aconite.  Upon  further  investigation  this  opinion  was  verified 
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for  in  fact,  a number  of  owners  of  stock  lost  from  this  source 
seemed  to  have  a clear  idea  of  the  cause  of  the  losses,  and 
attempted  to  keep  their  stock  off  the  areas  on  which  these 
plants  grow,  and  only  met  with  the  misfortune  through  acci- 
dental causes.  Later  on,  in  fact,  up  to  the  middle  of  August, 
numbers  of  cases  of  poisoning,  both  in  sheep  and  cattle,  were 
reported,  and  as  the  reports  came  from  such  widely  distrib- 
uted localities,  an  effort  was  made  to  locate  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible the  districts  in  which  larkspur  was  growing  most  pro- 
fusely, and  this  Department  took  steps  to  make  these  ob- 
servations of  some  value. 

During  this  investigation,  larkspur,  wild  parsnip,  or  the 
water  hemlock,  (cicuta  maculata),  the  so-called  loco  weed, 
astragalus,  oxytropis,  and  some  other  weeds  not  yet  deter- 
mined, but  evidently  poisonous,  were  found,  and  notes  made 
of  same.  It  is  the  belief  of  this  Department  that  larkspur 
does  no  damage  after  possibly  the  middle  of  July,  but,  as  sys- 
tematic investigation  was  impossible  through  the  early  part 
of  the  year,  this  fact  is  not  yet  accurately  determined. 

Reliable  information  from  responsible  stock  men  residing 
near  Elliston  leads  us  to  believe  that  for  a number  of  years 
past  larkspur  has  been  annually  responsible  for  the  poison- 
ing of  large  numbers  of  sheep  and  cattle  in  and  about  this 
locality.  The  localities  in  which  these  observations  were 
made  were  Avon,  Garrison,  Ilavalli,  Horse  Plains,  Thompson 
Falls,  Kalispell,  Havre,  Culbertson,  Buford  Ferry,  Logan, 
Livingston,  Cinnabar,  Columbus,  Big  Timber,  Billings  and 
Great  Falls.  Loco  weeds  were  found  largely  confined  to  the 
middle  and  eastern  portion  of  the  State. 

During  the  coming  year  it  is  the  intention  of  this  Depart- 
ment to  make  experiments  on  live  animals  with  the  different 
poisonous  weeds  found  within  our  borders,  and  the  active 
principle  extracted  from  them,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  our 
stockmen  data  of  value  relative  to  these  plants. 

A few  cases  have  been  reported  to  this  Department  of  the 
suspected  poisoning  of  cattle,  and  other  animals,  by  drinking 
waler  charged  with  the  debris  from  smelters  in  different  local- 
ities of  Die  State.  It  is  possible  that  the  heavily  charged 
waters  of  some  streams  in  the  State  that  receive  smelter  de- 
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bris,  may  contain  poison  enough  to  bring  about  the  death 
of  our  domestic  animals,  but  we  seriously  question  the  truth 
of  this  statement,  and  for  the  purpose  of  proving  or  disproving 
it,  chemical  analysis  is  now  being  made  of  these  different 
waters,  and  the  result  will  be  presented  to  our  citizens  at  the 
earliest  possible  date. 

The  plants  indigenous  to  our  State  which  are  said  to  be 
detrimental  to  the  health  of  animals  are  as  follows: 

1.  Loco  Weeds:  Spiesia  Lamberti,  Astragalus  Species, 

Oxtropis  Lamberti. 

2.  Flax:  Linum  rigidum  (yellow  flower.) 

3.  Larkspur:  Delphium  Monziesu. 

4.  Laurel:  Kalmia  glanca. 

5.  Sneeze  Weed:  Selenium  autumnal. 

G.  Water  Hemlock:  Cicuta  Maculata. 

7.  Aconite — Monks  Hood:  Aconitum  Columbian. 

8.  False  Helebore:  Yeratrum  Californi. 

EMIL  STARZ,  Ph.  G. 

INSPECTION  AND  QUARANTINE. 

Following  is  a statement  of  the  importation,  inspection  and 
quarantine  of  animals  from  March  8tli  to  November  1st,  1897. 

Total  number  glandered  horses  destroyed,  53. 

Total  number  of  horses  quarantined  having  been  exposed  to 
glanders,  370. 

Total  number  of  sheep  quarantined  in  accordance  with 
Governor  Smith’s  proclamation,  18,970. 

Imported  bulls  for  breeding  purposes  accompanied  by  tuber- 
culin and  health  certificates,  1,242. 

Total  number  tested  after  arrival  in  Montana,  not  accom- 
panied by  health  or  tuberculin  certificates,  58. 

9 

LARKSPUR  POISONING  OF  SHEEP  AND  CATTLE. 

Circular  No.  1,  By  Courtesy  of  Governor  Smith. 

The  larkspur  of  our  country  represents  mostly  erect  annual 
herbs  from  a span  to  one  foot  in  height,  with  palmately  lobed, 
cleft  dissected  leaves  and  racemose  flowers  of  usually  beauti- 

a J 

ful  azure  blue  color,  shading  sometimes  from  purple  to  en- 
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tirely  white.  They  belong  to  the  family  of  the  ranunclaceae, 
to  which  the  very  poisonous  aconite  (monkshook,  or  wolfs- 
bane) belong.  The  flowers  of  the  larkspur  are  disposed  in 
loose  terminal  racemes;  the  nectary  is  one-leaved,  with  an 
ascending  horn  (spur)  nearly  equalling  the  corolla.  The 
seeds  are  contained  in  smooth  solitary  capsules.  From  May 
to  July  they  are  found  in  blossom,  generally  in  hilly  regions, 
and  distributed  over  almost  the  whole  of  the  western  part  of 
the  United  States.  The  flowers  are  bitter  and  acrid,  and 
contain  very  probably  aconite  acid,  an  alkaloid,  with  very 
poisonous  properties.  The  seeds  also  seem  to  contain  a poison- 
ous principle  of  alkaloidal  character.  The  symptoms  of  lark- 
spur poisoning  resemble  very  closely  those  of  aconite. 

Belonging  in  one  and  the  same  family,  it  is  hardly  doubtful 
that  the  larkspur  possesses  one  or  more  poisonous  principles, 
in  action  like  those  found  in  aconite,  and  an  early  investiga^ 
tion  and  analysis  of  the  plant  is  absolutely  necessary  in  order 
to  protect  the  stockmen  from  losses  of  sheep  and  cattle  every 
year  from  eating  larkspur. 

Here  in  our  State,  (Montana),  three  different  kinds  of  del- 
phinium (larkspur)  are  found.  The  most  widely  distributed 
one  is  delphinium  monzicsu  d.  c.,  which  is  growing  in  almost 
every  part  of  the  State.  Delphinium  monzicsu  d.  c.,  is  glab- 
rous (without  hairs)  below  at  least  at  the  very  base,  pubescent 
above,  with  spreading  hairs,  especially  in  the  inflorescence. 
The  leaves  are  five,  parted.  The  divisions,  two  or  three  cleft; 
flowers  large,  deep  blue,  in  a few  to  many  flowered  simple 
raceme  the  upper  petals  veined  with  purple;  the  spur  long 
and  slender.  It  is  found  in  Wyoming,  Montana,  and  north- 
westwards. The  other  two  larkspurs  found  are  delphinium 
bi-colo''**  ond  scopulorum. 

From  the  observation  of  several  cases  of  larkspur  poisom 
ing  which  happened  in  Montana  early  in  the  Spring,  at  a time 
when  the  blossoms  and  seeds  had  not  yet  been  produced  by 
the  plants,  it  is  without  any  doubt  that  the  poisonous  prin- 
ciple in  larkspur  is  distributed  throughout  the  whole  plant 
(root,  leaf,  flowers  and  seeds),  and  therefore  poisoning  may 
occur  at  almost  any  time  during  the  life  period  of  the  plant. 
A number  of  serious  and  extensive  losses  among  both  cattle 
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and  sheep  have  come  under  my  observation  in  Montana  dur- 
ing the  past  three  months,  the  most  serious  being  among 
sheep.  1 ascertained  upon  close  investigation  that  cattle  and 
sheep  are*  most  likely  to  eat  the  plant  and  become  poisoned 
when  they  are  on  the  range  and  short  of  grass,  or  when  turned 
immediately  into  a locality  while  hungry,  and  in  a condition 
to  eat  any  plant  life  in  sight.  The  common  symptoms  of 
poisoning  in  sheep  and  cattle  are  manifested  first  by  the  ani- 
mal straying  behind  the  herd,  appearing  dull  and  indifferent 
to  its  surroundings,  but  if  suddenly  startled  will  walk  in  a di- 
rectly straight  line  until  meeting  some  obstruction,  when  it 
probably  falls,  makes  but  few  struggles,  lying  remarkably 
quiet  under  the  influence  of  the  poison.  There  is  rarely  any 
bloating  or  hoven,  but  in  nearly  all  cases  a dribbling  of  saliva 
from  the  mouth,  champing  the  jaws,  and  frequent  attempts 
at  swallowing. 

The  treatment  most  successfully  applied  has  been  pouring 
water  of  ammonia  onto  a rag  or  sponge,  and  holding  the  same 
to  the  animal’s  nose  until  it  fully  inhales  the  fumes  of  the 
ammonia,  it  sometimes  being  necessary  to  pour  five  or  six 
drops  of  ammonia  into  the  nostrils.  The  administration  every 
ten  or  fifteen  minutes  to  sheep  of  a teaspoonful  of  ammonia 
water  in  half  a cup  of  water,  and  the  administration  of  alcohol 
(in  teaspoonful  doses),  diluted  with  three  times  this  quantity 
of  water  every  15  or  20  minutes,  will  be  found  beneficial  when 
ammonia  does  not  promptly  relieve  the  animal.  Where  it  is 
possible,  and  the  drug  is  accessible,  a hypodermic  injection 
of  the  00th  of  a grain  of  atropia  sulphate  to  sheep  and  one 
grain  to  cattle,  will  bring  about  a cure,  or  relieve  the  poison- 
ing in  a rapid  manner,  often  reviving  them  when  they  are 
apparently  beyond  help.  Digitalis  and  tincture  of  mix  vomica 
in  small  doses  are  also  useful,  and  frequently  bring  about  a 
cure  very  promptly.  Any  additional  information  desired  by 
interested  parties  will  be  cheerfully  furnished  by  the  State 
Veterinarian. 

A full  report  on  poisonous  plants  of  Montana  wall  be  pre- 
sentee, our  stockmen  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

M.  E.  KNOWLES. 


